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Ante raised 
as shipyards’ 
hid rejected 


Pacific Coast shipyard workers 
last week rejected by a 5 to 1 
margin a pay offer by employers 
— who then substantially in- 
creased their proposal. 

The new proposal—a 99-cent 
package—for 6,000 members of 
10 unions represented by the Pa- 
cific Coast Metal Trades Coun- 
cil will be voted on in a mem- 
bership referendum between 
August 4 and 11. 

It would raise pay 32 cents per 
hour retroactive to July 1 and 
add another 17 cents per hour to 
employer fringe contributions 
on September 1. 

Pay will be raised 20 cents per 
hour in each of the second and 
third years of a three-year 
agreement, plus 5-cent per hour 
cost of living increases in each 
of the two years. 

The previous offer by the Pa- 
cific Coast Shipbuilding & Ship 
Repair Association had been a 
60-cent package, split into three 
20-cent per hour increases. 

It was decisively rejected, 
4.292 votes to 857, by the mem- 
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LABOR DAY Picnic entertain- 
ers will include Bert Frazier, 
pioneer Newspaper Guild mem- 
ber who tap dances and soft- 
Shoe dances in the style of the 
1930s. Singers—pop and soul— 
dancers and others will per- 
form at the COPE fund-raising 
event Monday, September 6 at 
the county fairgrounds at 
Pleasanton. Unions were urged 
to take blocks of tickets at the 
bargain $1 admission price. 


AFL-CIO sets S.F. meet 


American labor’s top represen- 
tatives will be in San Francisco 
during the second week of Aug- 
ust for the AFL-CIO executive 
council meeting, Monday, Aug- 
ust 9 through 11. 


The session will be held at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel. 

A pre-council meeting event 
will be Histadrut’s award dinner, 
honoring International Associa- 
tion of Machinists President 
Floyd E. Smith, at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Sunday 
evening, August 8. 

Smith will receive the human- 
itarian award of Histadrut, the 
Israel Federation of Labor. 

A speaker at the dinner will be 
AFL-CIO President George 
Meany. 


Last week’s Alameda County 
Central Labor Council meeting 
endorsed the Histadrut dinner, 
voted to purchase two tickets to 
the $50 a plate event and asked 
its affiliates to give similar sup- 
port. 

The Labor Council heard John 
Curtis, a Los Angeles public re- 
lations man, former union rep- 
resentative in Minnesota and a 
Histadrut volunteer, describe 
the Israel labor group. 

Now 51 years old, Histadrut has 
supplied all Israeli leadership 
before and since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel 23 
years ago, he said. 

California Labor Federation 
Secretary John F. Henning will 
be chairman of the dinner and 
Meany is honorary chairman. 


There's nothing querulous about Spiro's friends 


Such leaders (authoritarian 
heads of African states), Agnew 
said, “have impressed me with 
their understanding of interna- 
tional problems, their moderate- 
ness and their recognition of the 
difficulties” between their coun- 
tries and other nations. 


“This is in distinct contrast— 
the quality of this leadership— 
to many of those in the United 
States who have arrogated unto 
themselves the position of black 
leaders, those who spend their 
time in querulous complaint and 
constoant recriminations against 
the rest of society. 


“The black leadership in the 
United States, not all of it but 
most of it, could learn much by 
obserping the work that has been 
done” by African strong men 
Politicians, the Vice President 
noted ...—News item. 


SCENE: A conference room in Ad- 
dismombasastanleyville, NSEW Africa. 
The curtain. rises, disclosing three 
African heads of state, Strong Men 
1, 2 and 3, seated at a lang table. 


They are waiting for someone or 
something. 

Enter SPIRO. He shakes hands 
warmly with Strong Man 1, pats 


Strong Man 2 on the head and lands 
a playful punch in Strong Man 3's 
breadbasket. Strong Man 3 awinces. 

SPIRO, seating himself: Well, Tm 
certainly happy to get together with 
you three African leaders who have 
a better grasp of the problems and 
difficulties than those querulous black 
American leaders. 

STRONG MAN 1: And isn’t if true 
that those querulous black American 
leaders who spend their time in quer- 
ulous complaint and constant recrim- 
against the rest of 
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Fifteen thousand unionists 
ended the longest strike in West- 
ern Union history Wednesday— 
57 days on the picket Jines—and 
were to begin voting on a settle- 
ment boosting pay and protect- 
ing jobs. 

The agreement was a landmark 
in several ways, United Tele- 
graph Workers Local 208 Presi- 
dent Larry Ross said here. 

National negotiators in Wash- 
ington, headed by UTW Presi- 
dent E. L. Hageman, announced 
the agreement was a 23 per cent 
wage and fringe contribution 
raise package with major job se- 
curity guarantees against WU’s 
plans for technological changes 
and service reductions. 

The strikers, including 200 Ala- 
meda County members of Local 
208 and Local 34, returned to 
work at 12:01 a.m. Wednesday. A 
membership referendum is to be- 
gin soon. 

Major terms of the agreement: 

@A 14 per cent package raise 


Sign Painters 
Representative 
Fred Bray dead 


Fred M. Bray, business repre- 
sentative of Sign Painters Local 
878 for the last eight years, died 
last week. He was 63. 

A member of Local 878 for 
many years, he had represented 
it as a delegate both to the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council and the Central Labor 
Council, 

He is survived by his wife 
Thelma, a cousin, Harry Bray: 
a granddaughter and. great- 
granddaughter. Services were 
held Monday. 


Beynon, former 
Plumbers 444 
aide, dies at 76 


Benjamin Beynon, who served 
as business representative and 
business manager of Plumbers 
& Gas Fitters Local 444 for 14 
vears until his retirement in 1964, 
died last week. He was 76. 

Beynon served his apprentice- 
ship in Modesto Local 437 and 
came to the East Bay in the 1920s. 

He was elected business repre- 
sentative in 1950 and took over 
as business manager in 1956. Dur- 
ing his time in office he led Lo 
cal 444’s strike in 1958. 

He served 25 years on the 
Plumbers Joint Anprenticeship 
Committee and remained active 
in the union until his death 
when he still was a member of 
the union finance committee. 
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Western Union strike end 
pay, job security gain 


in the first year of a two-year 
contract, 10 per cent on pay and 
4 per cent on such fringes as 
medical care, vacations, vehicle 
allowance and subsistence. 

@A 9 per cent increase next 
June 1, presumably on wages. 

@®A guarantee of a job at no 
pay cut for the 11,000 Western 
Union employes with at least five 
years seniority in their class of 
work. The guarantee would be for 
a period equal to their total WU 
seniority—which in many cases is 
20 to 30 years and more. 

They would transfer to another 
job if their jobs are eliminated 
and their pay would not be cut 
even though the transfer were to 
a lower classification. 

@ A 50 per cent increase in sev- 
erance pay for those without five 
years class of work seniority who 
are displaced. 

© Option to an employe eligible 
for job transfer when displaced 
to retire with a bonus of 37! per 


cent of severance pay, plus pen- 
s'on benefits. 

@A 28 cent per bour raise for 
more skil'ed technicians in addi 
tion to the first year raises 
bringing their total increase in 
the first year to 76 cents per 
hour. 

@An agreement on the thorny 
issue of contracting out of work 

Ross noted that management 
had a'so been forced to recede 
from its plan to split the $50,- 
000,000 pension fund equally be- 
tween two pension p'ans—one for 
the relatively few supervisory 
employes and one for the thous- 
ands of others. 

That would have seriously un- 
der:inanced pensions for the ma- 
jority and in effect eliminated 
their plan, he said. 

And for the first time the un- 
ion was able to stave off second 
class status for bicycle messen- 
gers who now get the same per- 
centage raises and the same con- 
ditions as other workers. 


Caps for the Swingin’ A's. 


The newest question about the 
Oakland Athletics this week was 
owner Charles O. Finley's re- 
sponse to a request that his men 
wear union made caps on the 
field, the Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council learned Mon- 
day night. 

United Hatters Regional Vice 
President Isadore Drucker wrote 
the Labor Council that Finley 
had been queried on the issue 
in Chicago “and I was given to 
understand the matter had to 
be taken up in Oakland.” 

Then, he wrote Finley in a 
simultaneous letter, the Labor 
Council arranged a meeting with 
an A’s official here and ynion- 
ists were told that “only you 
have the authority to act on our 
presentation...” 


The Labor Council referred the 
issue to Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard K. Groulx. 
Background, as Drucker outlined 
it to Finley was: 


‘Game plan’ fouled 


President Nixon’s “game plan” 
was still in bad trouble in June 
but fans of the economy could 
take comfort in the fact that Nix- 
on’s game was in the third quar- 
ter. 

In other words: 

1. Living costs zoomed up six- 
tenths of 1 per cent in June, the 
sharpest rise in 15 months des- 
pite Nixon's “anti-infl!ation” pro- 
gram. It was the second substan- 
tial rise in two months. 

2. The President was in the 
third year of his four-year term 
and the time when he would have 
to account to the voters for the 
nation’s economic shamb‘es was 


nearing. 
If continued for 12 months, the 
consumer price rise in June 


would mean a 6.5 per cent annual 
inflation. 

As consumers continued to pay 
higher prices, joblessness was at 
5,900,000, the most out of work 
in 10 years—the only solid result 
of the Nixon “anti-inflation” ec- 
onomic slowdown. 


The union late last season told 
the baseball commissioner’s of- 
fice that many caps worn by 
baseball players and concession- 
aires and given away on “Cap 
Days” were foreign or non-union 
made. 


The commissioner told’ the 
clubs that the union would con- 
tact them and other clubs “all 
have taken affirmative action to 
reach an amicable understand- 
ing with us and I hoped that the 
Oakland A’s would not be the 
exception.” 


While baseball clubs have the 
right to purchase what they 
wish, Drucker noted, labor has 
“the right to notify the public 
in traditional and legal methods 
of its displeasure with non-un- 
ion goods.” 

Drucker said the union is 
ready to meet with the A’s as 
soon as possible in Chicago or 
Oakland. 


up in 3rd quarter 


Sharpest national boost in the 
Consumer Price Index in June 
was in grocery prices. They rose 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics dis- 
closed. 

Medical care costs increased 
four-tenths of 1 per cent, trans- 
portation seven-tenths, recrea- 
tion three-tenths. 


MORE on page 8 


Correction on BIC vote 


Last week's East Bay Labor 
Journal erroneously reported 
that the Alameda County 
Building Trades Council’s spe- | 
cial election would be held 
August 8. The BTC will nom- 


inate and elect at its regular \ 
meeting Tuesday night, August 


17 to fill the offices of presi- 
dent, secretary and any other 
office as may be vacant. 


iy 
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Hew to Buy 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 

Labor Journal Consumer Expert 

You may be able to buy furni- 
ture.at less expense in this year’s 
August sales as a result of the 

pia spread of warehouse stores. 

But you should also know what 
yore buying or you may end 
1p fpay} less money for shod- 
andise, not only in the 
warehouses and clearance 
enters, but in regular stores too. 
the result of new manufac- 
« methods, it’s getti } ¢ 


whether you ar 


ountry 


OF DOLLARS AND STILL 
HAVE WET CELLARS. 
THE PROCESS DOES 
NOT WORK WELL IN 


MANY CASES BECAUSE 


Effective 
Name 


Old Address 


New Address 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO: 


ewe YOUR DOLLAR MORE POWER 


WHEN yOu SHOP FOR WOMEN'S AND 
CHILDREN'S APPAREL INSIST ON THE 
LABEL AT THE RIGHT. AT THE LEFT IS 
THE LABEL OF THE AMERICAN 4, 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 

OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. ® 


| AM MOVING 


—_____I am moving to a new address. 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland, California 94606 


house chains, including Man- 
gusian’s, are spreading through 
the South. 

There are so many highly- 
competitive warehouse sales that 
it hardly pays now to buy furn- 
iture in the regular way if you 
can wait for _a warehouse sale. 
Many regular furniture and de- 
partment stores now also have 
their own warehouse outlets. 

The new warehouse stores are 


something like supermarkets: 
really big self - service stores. 
You eith ] 


THIS MEANS, of 


f t work such 


(MMewsrarers ALSO 
CFTEN ARE AT FAULT 
FOR CONTINUING TO 
PUBLISH ADS FOR 
“GUARANTEED” WATER- 
PROOFING EVEN AFTER. 
BEING NOTIFIED OF 

a COMPLAINTS. 


has brought a suit against Levitz 
charging that the:r ads give the 
impression they offer who'esale 
prices. Levitz has denied the 
charges of exaggerating savings. 

It is impossib!e, of course, to 
buy furniture at true wholesale 
prices because of the large ex- 
Penses involved in handling and 
displaying iurniture. My own ob- 
servation is that such war 
and clearance centers usually 
for 10-20 per cent less than 
gular stores — a \ 
in view of the high prices 


Ire 


ice } 

c up i ! 

¢ 
This is not to say that su 
furniture does not have usefu 


ness for some purpo: 
to say that it shor commang 
only a low price, and that now- 
adays increasingly you need to 
if inexpensive furaiture 
actually wood or plastic-surfaced 
composition beard. 


ask is 


UNFORTUNATELY, in 
years manufacturers have sought 
to create fashion obsolescence in 
furniture to try to keep their 
share of a market declining in 


recent 


Newspaper Guild 


The American Newspaper 
Guild at its 1971 convention 
changed its name to Newspaper 
Guild en grounds that “Ameri- 
can” denotes “United States,” 
thus ignoring the Guild’s Cana- 
dian membership. 
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MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 


the face of strong fashion mer- 
chandising by the apparel and 
car industries, points out Mel 
Smilow, a leading designer. 
Another example, along with 
the fake-carved Mediterranean 
furniture. is the “Mod” look in 
furniture, featuring splashy col- 


ors like the Mod look in cloth- 
ing. 

If the bas‘c pieces in a room 
ar simple and clean line, 
s vy points out, ve an b¢s 

nal witl Ss oO 
Sssorie ra t ( y 4 an 
room V 
ove and é é 
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THE MAGAZINE warns that 
auto manufacturers recommend 
certain grades of lubricating oil 
under the warranty requirements 
their cars, “Our tests show 
that the addition of only 10 per 
cent STP can change the viscos- 
ity of a new car's oil to a con- 
siderably thicker grade than cer- 
tain auto manufacturers recom- 
mend.” 

Gen 


Moto 


for 


eral Mot and the Ford 
Co. are quoted as positiv- 
ely discouraging the use of addi- 


Food ‘specials 


If you don’t find advertised 
food and grocery items available 
and at the price advertised, you 
should complain right up to the 
Federal Trade Commission, says 
Consumers Union. 

A new Trade Regulation makes 
it a violation of the FTC for any 
retail food store to advertise — 
as in “specials” — any food or 
grocery products at a stated 
price unless they are in stock 
and readily available to custom- 
ers during the days indicated in 
the ad. 

And, importantly, a “rain 
check” in place of advertised 
merchandise is not by itself suf- 
ficient evidence of comp!iance— 
there must be extenuating circ- 
umstances for the unavailability 
of advertised foods. 

Is the rule confined to food ad- 
vertisements alone? The FTC 


rs 


EYES EXAMINED 


LARGE FRAME SELECTION 


PHILIP SCHLETTER, O.D. 
3031 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
Suite 230, Berkeley 
Berkeley Central Medical Building 


849-2202 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY .. . . 841-7505 
FREMONT ... . 797-4122 
HAYWARD... . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE . . . 477-9120 
OAKLAND ... . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 


now what furniture you're buying 


pieces when these splashy colors 
go out of style. 

WHITE SALES: August also is 
a month of White Sales with no- 
iron sheets (a blend of polyester 
and cotton) available for as little 
as $1.98 compared to usual prices 
of $6 or more for sheets. As with 
furniture, it doesn’t pay to buy 
sheets and cases at regular prices 
any more. 

FOOD BUYING CALENBAR: 
This is a summer of very high 
meat prices. Values of the month 
are turkey and fowl, both in 
heavy supply. 


(Copyright 1971) 


¢ Your Money's Worth 
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ich a high-vi sity oil 

uld mean the engine would be 
plagued by hard starting 
noticeable drag in cold weat 
and the ine would not 
properly lubricated. 

“There’s no magic way to im- 
prove an old worn engine; it 
needs a ring job or perhaps vaive 


en 


seals or both,” says Consumer 
Leports. 

STP. sold in 15-fluid ounce 
cans, is marketed by race-car 
sponsor Andy anatelli’s STP 
Corporation, D ines, Il. 


must be there 


says that while only food stores 
are within the scope of the rule 
itself, ‘the legal principles in- 
herent in the rule are in general 
applicable to the advertising of 
other commodities.” 


CU says that if consumers find 
items unavailable or overpriced 
they should complain to the store 
manager and then to the Bureau 
of Consumer Protection, FTC, 
Washington, D.C. 20580. 


CU is interested in receiving 
copies of such written complaints 
to the FTC, and would welcome 
copies of any published reports 
related to the new trade rule. 
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ORIGINAL DEFECTIVE 


Job export perils industry, 
AFL-CIO conference warns 


Stop exporting American jobs 
before the industrial base of this 
nations’ economy is destroyed, 
the AFL-CIO Conference on Jobs 
demanded. 


“Almost all of us in this room 
have been witness to how a ris- 
ing floed of imports has washed 
thousands and thousands of jobs 
down the drain,” Steelworkers 
President I. W. Abel told the 
Washington meeting. 

“We simply cannot continue to 
export American jobs and Amer- 
ican expertise and maintain our 
living standards under the rules 
of the game of international 
trade as played tceday. 

“It’s as simple and as fright- 
ening as that.” 

Paul Jennings, president of 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, pressed for strong support 
to the AFL-CIO’s trade bill bei 
drafted in Coner 
The problem of is felt | 


virtually ev 


13 


‘ 


b r ) 
foreien S mit ti ul 
cor inies, he said, adding: 

The AFL-CIO has developed 


& program t deal with th 
problem, to bring our 
to date and to deal 
world as it is. 

“This. is a vital program: to 
regulate imports where neces- 
sary, to close tariff loopholes, to 
enforce our laws against foreign 
dumping, to make the invest- 
ment and trade actions of the 


licies up 
with the 


big corporations responsible to 
the whole of society, to limit the 
export o. technology. to promote 
fair trade, so the workers of oth- 
er countries will move up to our 
level, not that we are pulled 
down to theirs.” 

Jennings asked the delegates 
“if we do not sell our labor as 
individuals, and if we do not sell 
our products as a nation, how in 
the name of common sense will 
we have the money to buy.” 

Delegates from affected unions 
described the results of current 
foreign trade policies of the na- 
tion: 

® The U.S. government has 
helped promote a Mexican-bor- 
der program that has cost thous- 
ands of U.S. jobs and has 
boosted the value of goods from 
Mexican plants from $7,000,000, 
in 1966 to an anticipated $350,- 
000,000 this year. 

® In the shoe industry, the 
U.S. has exported 65,000 jobs b>- 
tween 1960 and 1969, and imports 
are now more than a third of all 
U.S. shoe sales, 

® The velume of imported 
men’s suits tripled between 1968 
and 1970. In the first three 
months of this year, imports 
were up 25 per cent over last 
' Women’ dress imope 
have zoomed from 20,060 dresses 
in 1959 to 11,000,000 in 1970. 

® The U.S. has lost entire in- 


year. TUS 


dustries and the thousands of 
jobs that accompanied them 
overseas — in typewriters, bicy- 


cles, watches, radios, 
corders, baseball 
many others. 


tape re- 
gloves, and 


Roberti wins key L.A. vote 


With the help of more than 
500 COPE volunteers, Assembly- 
man David Roberti last week 
won a special State Senate elec- 
tion in Los Angeles County and 
put the Senate firmly in Demo- 
cratic control. 

Roberti got 58 per cent of the 
vote in a special election in 
which the GOP had appeared op- 
timistic because lower vote turn- 
outs in special elections usually 
favor Republicans. His victory 
was the first for a Democrat aft- 
er an unbroken string of eight 
GOP victories in special Legis- 
lature votes. 

He commented: 

“This is a victory for the work- 
ing man and the little people of 
the state. 

“This is a victory to make mil- 
lionaire friends of Governor Rea- 
gan pay taxes as working men 
do.” 

The Los Angeles result gave 
Democrats a 21-19 margin in the 
State Senate over Republicans. 
Had the GOP candidate won, the 
split would have been 20-20, giv- 
ing Edward Reinecke, Reagan’s 
lieutenant governor a chance to 
break ties in party line votes. 

The Democratic margin in the 
Assembly is 43-37, including Ro- 
berti’s seat which now must be 
filled by another special election. 

Roberti “has established him- 
self as a champion of the rights 
of workers and minority groups 
during his three terms in the As- 
sembly and has consistently sup- 


Aid to Randolph Library 


The Transport Workers have 
contributed $5,000 for the con- 
struction of the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Library & Research Cen- 
ter at Edward C. Waters College 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 
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LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS + 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS [ 
HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. : 
PHONE: 451-0462 ; 
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ported legislation in the public 
interest,” said Secretary John F. 
Henning of California COPE 
which gave him its support. 

Roberti, 32, will represent the 
Twenty-seventh Senate District 
wich stretches from the outskirts 
of Hollywood through downtown 
Los Angeles into the predomin- 
ately Latin-American section of 
East Los Angeles. 

The final official vote. tally 
gave Roberti 35,998 votes to 23,- 
970 for his Republican opponent, 
Bill Brophy, a 35-year-old econ- 
omic consultant. 

The district’s total registration 
of 130,421 included 1,752 18 to 20 
year olds who just became eli- 
gible to vote as a result of ratifi- 
cation of the 26th amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution lowering 
the voting age to 18 in all federal, 
state and local election. 

The Los Angeles County regis- 
trar of voters office said there 
was no breakdown immediately 
available on the percentage of 
the 18 to 20 year-old registered 
voters who actually cast ballots. 


Window cleaners 
get 58-cent pay 
raise package 


Employers settled for a 58- 
cent per hour pay raise package 
to be paid within six months 


for East Bay window cleaners 
who had received strike sanc- 
tion. 


The agreement, negotiated in 
a wage reopeaer of a Service 
Employees Local 18 contract 
with the East Bay Building 
Maintenance Contractors Asso- 
ciation, calls for a 40-cent per 
hour raise effective last July 1 
and 18 cents more per hour next 
January 1. 

Wages and fringe benefits are 
up for negotiations July 1, 1972 
for the final year of a four-year 
contract covering the 75 window 
cleanets. 

Strike sanction had _ been 
granted Local 18 by the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council. 


RAILROAD STRIKERS picket 
freight yards at Las Vegas as 


portation Union seeks an agreement with the 
through 


nation’s railroads 


water ind sewage 
plant han it is to 
000,060 a month for 
ment and welfare b 
AFL-CIO Conference on Job 
was told 
Representative John A. Blat- 
nik (D-Minn.) chairman of the 


House Public Works Committee, 
told a conference panel that the 
public works bill “was the most 
important single piece of legisla- 
tion in the 92nd Congress” and 
vowed a continued fight for it 
despite President Nixon’s veto. 

AFL-CIO Vice President S. 
Frank Raftery, president of the 
Painters, told the conference 
that the major needs of the 
American economy—jobs to end 
the recession and rebuilding U.S. 
cities—would be met by the pub- 
lic works bill. 

The Nixon veto, Raftery said, 
proves that the treatment need- 
ed by the U.S. economy “won't 
be found in any of the policies 
practiced by the administration.” 

Raftery and Blatnik stressed 
that the public works bill would 
not create “dead-end, leaf-rak- 
ing jobs.” 

Rather, 
make a 
“the 


they said, it would 
direct contribution to 
large backlog of unmet 


needs” for such public facilities 
as urban mass transportation, 
Sanitation, education, health 


selective 


Union Pacific 
United Trans- 


strikes, 


UTU last weekend spread the strike to South- 
ern Pacific, bringing the total of struck roads 
to four. Then the Nixon administration moved 
for a law to send the strikers back to work, 
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€ r half ab mm struction workers of causing the 
Oo! inemployment be 5 per cent inflation of 1969 and 
Blatn Al the 6 per cent inflation of 1970, 
Thus, he noted, it is up to he has found a scapegoat for 
$18,000,000,000 a year ¢ to the true culprits — his banker, 
put pe e to work on the essen- eontractor and _ big business 
tial business of our soc friends,” Raftery said. 

Cane from star Raftery also refuted the Ad- 
‘ ministration’s contention that 


“And yet, Nixon insists it would 
be ‘inflationary’ to divert $2,000,- 
000,000 from that non-produc- 
tive spending stream and put it 
to work over the next two years 
for the building of America,” 
Blatnik said. 

Besides bad economics by the 
Administration, which he char- 
acterized as a combination of 
“stumbling, fumbling and wish- 
ful thinking,” Blatnik said the 
public works veto also ignored 
the pyschological impact of get- 
ting people off the public dole 
and into a project they could be 
proud of. 

Conference speakers sharply 
challenged Nixon’s claim in the 
veto message that “the impact of 
the bill would focus primarily on 
the construction industry which 
already has experienced rapid 
cost inflation.” 

Raftery said Nixon was trying 
to make “a political scapegoat” 
of construction workers. 

Wage costs are a declining 
factor in construction when con- 


the public works bill would take 
two long to get off the ground. 
That argument, he said, is based 
on the experience in 1962 when 
another anti-recession public 
works bill was passed. 

But now, Raftery said, federal 
offices have a large backlog of 
applications from communities 
for projects on which the back- 
ground work has already been 
done and only funding is needed. 

Blatnik predicted that most of 
the projects could be started 
within 90 days. 

Similarly, Blatnik pointed out 
that the 1971 bill provided 80 per 
cent federal financing yr evel 
100 per cent in the case of an 
impoverished area such as an 
Indian reservation. 

And this helps the program 
get moving much better than 
the 1962 formula of matching 
funds from the community, he 
said, since the cities are even 
less able to come up with their 
share of funds, 


Reconversion, public job law in spotlight 


The AFL-CIO Conference on 
Jobs looked at the pressing need 
to reconvert the nation’s econ- 
omy for peacetime prosperity and 
warned that labor must be a 
watchdog to make sure the new 
public service jobs program is ef- 
fective against joblessness. 

A conference report stressed 
that the public service jobs law is 
only the first step toward a per- 
manent public service jobs pro- 
gram and aé full employment 
economy. 

Machinists President Floyd E 
Smith challenged the theory that 
only war provides full employ- 
ment and declared: 

“The fact is, however, that we 
can do anything we wish with 
the great engine of production 
that we possess. The priorities of 
peace are pressing in on us today. 
For too long we've neglected the 
needs of our land and our peo- 
ple.” 

Although today’s reconversion 
problem is mild compared to that 
presented by returning World 
War II veterans, Smith noted 
that there will be 2,600,000 few- 
er defense jobs in Fiscal 1972. 

Many of these workers already 
are statistics, Smith said—part 
of the 5,500,000 American jobless 
who include 350,000 Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

These jobless could be used to 


help solve problems of poverty, 
urban blight, health care and 
the environment, Smith said. 


“What we need,” he declared, 
“is a President with a program 
that will match the talents of 
America’s work force against the 
needs of the American people. 

“What we need is a govern- 
ment committed to a policy of 
full employment, and that will 
not be satisfied with a 6 per cent, 
5 per cent, or even a 4 per cent 
rate of unemployment.” 

He cited longstanding AFL- 
C1O proposals including match- 
ing defense spending cuts with 
dollar for dollar increases for 


housing, education, child care, 
transit, parks, and environmen- 
tal improvement — plus release 


of the $13,000,000,000 in author- 
ized public works funds being 
frozen by President Nixon. 

The conference warned that 
labor should keep close tabs on 
enforcement of the public serv- 
ice jobs measure to make sure it 
gets full funding and is properly 
carried out. 

The measure is aimed at com- 
bating unemployment by provid- 
ing 200,000 jobs with city, county 
and state governments over the 
next two years in such fields as 
health, teaching, child care, pub- 


lic safety, conservation and en- 
vironment. 

And with 85 per cent of the 
money earmarked by Congress 
for wages and benefits, the con- 
ference report emphasized that 
public service unions should get 
involved in planning and helping 
local officials to determine man- 
power priorities. 

The report urged the AFL-CIO 
to establish an informal commit- 
tee made up of public service un- 
ion representatives to oversee 
preparation of Labor Depart- 
ment guidelines and regulations. 

It also called on the Human 
Resources Development Institute 
and the federation’s Department 
of Research to assist affiliates in 
carrying out the purpose of the 
new law. 


$310,000,000 jobless 
pay for ex-servicemen 


More than 500,000 returning 
servicemen are expected to 
ceive about $310,000,000 this year 
in unemployment insurance be- 
nefits to tide them over until 
they get jobs, the Labor Depart- 
ment says. 


re- 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Elmer Hofstra just returned 
from a vacation trip to Canada. 
Visited Seattle, Vancouver, and 
way points. Took in the Calgary 
Stampede, played the horses at 
Vietory Park for the “fun” of it. 
Saw lots of rain, big hailstones 
and some sunshine at times. 

On our sick and injured list 
are Brothers L. H. Bollinger, dis- 
abled from a stroke; William 
Griggs Jr., released to do light 
work; Robert Heffley is back in 
the hospital for further treat- 
ment; George Heins, fell and 
broke five ribs; Fred Mathiew, 
cif due to injury; Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, retired member, is in 
Alta Bates, room 400 for surgery; 
L. W. Mueting, will not be able to 
work anymore: Clarence Se- 
crease still recovering; Larry D. 
Moss, still on the disabled list; 
Richard W. Terry, disabled due 
to iliness; Hollis G. Thom, not 
working at the trade, is in Texas; 
Don Wandell, still disabled; Jo- 
seph Wright, in Herrick for back 
surgery. 

Regret to report the passing of 
Mrs. Thelma V. Swan, wife of 
Cecil L. Swan, also Brother Frank 
Cox, 83 years old, member for 30 
years. 

Brother Lonnie Moore and 
Opal are on a month’s trip back 
to Alabama. Walter Simms is on 
a two months’ trip to Washing- 
ton and Mississippi. C. F. Boam 
dropped us a card from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Hendrick Wolberson 
sent us a card from Holland! Se- 
veral other Brothers have indi- 
cated they will be taking trips 
soon. 

OPERATION PAPERBACK is 
still going. Latest contributors 
are Les Williams and H.L. Walk- 
ér. If you have some paperbacks 
you have read and care to donate 
them, please drop them off at 
the ha)l on your next visit. 

Brother Gerald and Dorothy 
Knabe are leaving shortly on a 


fiying trip around the world. 
They will visit China, Thailand, 
Israel, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 


Germany, France and the Azores. 
Cn their return they plan to 
work their way around the var- 
jous states on another 2 year 
tour. 

The Pension Award Board an- 
nounces the following awards: 

Local 36, Oakland — Howard 
P. Barbera and John Matthews. 

Local 1622, Hayward — Otto 
A. Boehm, Bernard Eatherton, 
Eobby J. Fuller, Orban Hudson, 
Frank Maderios, Victor O. Potts, 
Albert N. Rameczyk, Norman J. 
Shuetz, Ralph M. Williams. 

Local 2046, Martinez — William 
J. Buchanan, Raymond Cortez, 
Walter E. Johnson, Fred Kortum, 
Alvin G. Medau, Lewis W. Mich- 
ae], Joe O. Parkel, Jesse J. Peete 
and Floyd Terry. 

Local 642, Richmond — Edwin 
A. Marken, Perry E. Smith. James 
W. Thompson and Lloyd A. Vin- 
cent. 

Local 102. Millwrights, 
Jand — Robert G. Ott. 

Pre-retirement death benefits 
were paid to Mrs. Monica Car- 
baugh, widow of Floyd Carbaugh, 
member of Local 2046, Martinez. 
Also to Mrs. Patricia Urhausen, 
widow of Donald Urhausen, 
member of Local 642, Richmond. 

Uncle Benny claims that mar- 
tiage is like a melodious violin. 
After the beautiful music is over, 
the strings are still attached! 

Lill GeeGee. our office vamp. 
cjaims computers will never re- 
place office workers entirely un- 
til they learn to laugh at the 
boss’ jokes. 

Millwrights Local union 102 is 
now moved into our hall and is 
in business. Welcome aboard, 
Erothers. We look forward to 
years of a fine association with 
a Brotherhood Local. 

See you at the next meeting, 
Brothers. 


Sheet Metal 216 
BY FRED AND BILL 


The special called meeting of 
July 20th gave our members a 


Oak- 


preview showing of a film ex- 
plaining our International Pen- 
sion Plan. Our guest speaker was 
Paul F. Stuckenschneider, who 
is now in San Francisco attend- 
ing the business agent’s meeting. 
Mr. Stuckenschneider showed 
the film and explained the plan 
and then . answered questions 
from the membership. 

We would like to thank Mr. 
Stuckenschneider on behalf of 
Local 216 and its officers for giv- 
ing us his time and for a job well 
done. Please feel free to visit Lo- 
cal 216 anytime you are in this 
area. 

A vote was taken after the 
question and answer period and 
Local 216 voted to participate in 
the National Pension Plan, 

The latest information con- 
cerning acceptance of our re- 
cently negotiated wage raise 
seems to indicate a delay in ac- 
ceptance by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board in Washington, D.C. 
The problem seems to be getting 
the Board together to meet. 

The unemployed list shows 154 
unemployed members. 


Ken Pinnon was seriously in- 
jured while working on a decking 
job in San Jose. He fell approxi- 
mately 17 feet, landing on one 
leg in a ditch. He pitched for- 
ward tearing a finger nail off 
and cut his hands, arms and 
face. The doctor predicts six to 
eight weeks with one leg in a 
cast. The leg apparently isn’t 
broken, but is badly mangled. 

Fellas please be careful and re- 
member when you are lifting 
something heavy with another, 
don’t drop your end. We under- 
stand that Bobby Crouch, Bob D. 
Haynes, and Bud Cooper are on 
the injured or disabled list and 
we wish them a speedy recovery. 
It has come to our attention that 
on occasion apprentices are en- 
couraged to work alone on jobs. 
It is strictly against rules for an 
apprentice to work on a job alone 
until he is in his last year of his 
apprenticeship. 

Any journeyman or foreman 
proved to be condoning or en- 
couraging this could have charg- 
es filed against them. Employers 
may be cited before the J. A. C. 
Committee. 


On the brighter side, we have 
the Labor Day Picnic coming up 
Labor Day, Monday, September 
6, 1971. It will be held at the Ala- 
meda County Fairgrounds _in 
Pleasanton. The usual prizes.and 
games will prevail. Come out and 
join the fun and let’s double the 
participation by Local 216. 

Bumper sticker and pamph- 
lets describing and advertising 
the Better Heating and Cooling 
System were passed out at the 
special meeting of July 20th. If 
you didn’t get them be sure to 
pick them up at the office and 
support the plan. This is for our 
own good. We also have pamph- 
lets on the National Pension Plan 
which are available at the office. 

More PAL books have been re- 
ceived and we are accepting do- 
nations again. 

Frank Wallin, one of our long 
time members passed away July 
15, 1971, after a long illness. 
Deepest sympathy is extended to 
his family and friends. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
ef each month, Labor Temple, 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, Ca. 

Members of the Tri - State 
Death Benefit Plan, Death As- 
sessment 704 is now due and pay- 
able. 


Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


ee 


The meeting of Dental Assis- 
tants and office personnel, who 
are covered by our contract with 
Dr. Campbell, will be held on 
Sunday, August 8th, at 2 pm. 
The place has been changed to 
the meeting room in the build- 
ing where our new office is lo- 
cated. The meeting room is on 
the third floor (Room 317), 785 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
This is our final meeting before 
contract negotiations and we will 
finish Grafting our contract de- 
mands and will also elect a Bar- 
gaining Committee. It will be a 
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“MUST ATTEND MEETING” for 
those membefs who are part of 
this group. We hope all members 
will make arrangements now to 
be present. 


The regular meeting of Local 99 
will not be held in August. This 
is due to so many members being 
on vacations and also due to the 
fact that we still haven't con- 
cluded our discussions on the 
dental plan with the employers. 
Unless a special meeting is called 
before then, it is our plan now to 
make the September meeting, 
which will come on the first of 
September, a “MUST ATTEND” 
meeting for the technicians, at 
which time we will make a final 
decision on any dental plan that 
might have been worked out in 
the meantime or we will vote on 
using the money for the Welfare 
Fund. In any event, this whole 
matter will be decided no later 
than the September Ist meeting. 

During the last few weeks, 
three more of our members have 
retired and are now on the IJWU 
pension. Latest retirees are Carl 
Kreyer, Primo Velasquez and 
Harold Lewis, all of whom work- 
ed at the San Francisco Market 
Street lab of Dr. Campbell. 


This brings to six the total 
number who have retired since 
they became eligible to do so un- 
der our pension plan last Sep- 
tember. The others are John 
Timmis, Enrico D’Agostinj and 
Harold Peck. It might be inter- 
esting to note that these six re- 
tirees had a total of 177 years 
of membership in the union and 
even more than that in the den- 
tal technician trade. The Union 
will miss their active participa- 
tion but hope they enjoy their 
retirement. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


The Membership at the July 
15, 1971 meeting voted to reopen 
the Union agreement for some 
improvements. We are getting 
the notice ready for the employ- 
ers who must be notified 60 days 
in advance of the October 15, 
1971 expiration date of the Un- 
ion agreement. 


Not much else to report as I 
am busy doing office work for 2 
weeks. If you read this column 
a week ago you would know that 
Mildred our office secretary is on 
vacation. 

WANTED: Lathe with motor 
by a party outside our industry, 
contact the union office: Tele- 
phone 421-1968. 

San Jose meeting. Tuesday, 
Augcst 3, 1971 at 7:30 p.m., Labor 
Temple, 2103 Almaden Road, San 
Jose, 


AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


Last weekend in Los Angeles 
some 19 delegates representing 
approximately 1500 union mem- 
bers on five campuses of the Un- 
iversity of California met to 
found Council 99 of the American 
Federation of State. County & 
Municipal employes. These work- 
ers adopted a constitution, elect- 
ed a slate of state officers and 
adopted the following resolution: 

“What we are talking about 
this weekend is not the cost of 
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PRINTING 


LABOR’S PRINTING PRESS is here to serve unions and union members. We furnish 
everything from business cards to picket signs, stationery to brochures, union election 
ballots to union bylaws—your every printing need. 


CALL CHRIS GLOGOVAC 261-3980 


Screen Actors Guild wins 
bigger share of TV gate 


The Screen Actors Guild ap- 
proved and sent to membership 
referendum a precedent-setting 
new agreement which will give 
actors a bigger share of the rev- 
enues of motion picture and 
television films. 

On the eve of a strike dead- 
line by the 23,000 Guild members, 
negotiators agreed on a package 
of improved benefits, including 
wage increases ranging from 42.7 
per cent to 56. 5 per cent over 
a three-year contract term. 

The offer went to a mail ref- 
erendum of members here and 
abroad, President Charlton Hes- 
ton said, with the unanimous en- 


living wage freeze alone. it is not 
just a push for a fair level of 
wages and benefits, not simply a 
fight to save jobs and hold the 
line against speedup for Uni- 
versity employes. 

“What we are talking about is 
a struggle to save the University 
and to protect the public services 
we provide from the attack be- 
ing launched against them by 
the Governor. 

“Public employes, especially 
University employes, along with 
those most dependent on public 
funds for their basic needs, have 
been made scapegoats by Reagan 
We've been called the source of 
the State’s financial problems 
while the governor and his mil- 
lionaire friends use legal tax 
evasion in private and especially 
business accounts to cheat the 
public and enrich themselves 
even further. It is time we fought 
back and let the public know who 
their real enemies are. 

“Layoffs, speedup, crowded, un- 
safe conditions are not just the 
problems of the University em- 
ploye, an employe already beset 
by falling real wages, below av- 
erage benefit levels, prejudicial 
hiring and promotional practices 
and the denial of collective bar- 
gaining, union representation, 
and strike rights. 

“The problems of UC employes 
are passed on directly to the pub- 
lic. Worsening conditions force 
down the quality of service we’re 
capable of providing. 

“We charge Governor Reagan 
with arrogance in the treatment 
of public employes, with disre- 
gard for the public interest in 
higher education, and we recog- 
nize his ‘economy’ measures for 
what they are—an attack on es- 
sential services and an elevation 
of corporate welfare over the 
basic needs of human beings.” 

In addition to this statement, 
the council raised a series of de- 
mands on wages and working 
conditions which it felt it would 
improve the situation. It called 
for: a reinstatement of the em- 
ployes’ cost of living wage, an 
end to tokenism in the hiring 
and promotion of minorities, an 
end to layoffs, speedup and de- 
teriorating working conditions. a 
full-paid health and dental plan 
and a number of other items. 

It appears that UC employes 
are beginning to move statewide. 
One of the action proposals made 
by the convention was for a 
work-stoppage in the fall. It is 
this kind of decisive action that 
will begin to turn the state 
around. 


WE OFFER FAST, quality service and competitive prices. For personal attention to your 
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dorsement of the union’s board, 

For the first time, actors will 
share in pay formulas when fea- 
ture pictures or TV programs are 
released for use on cassettes for 
home viewing. 

Of equal importance, in SAG’s 
opinion, is contract language 
providing a new method of com- 
puting payment for actors in 
“prime time” TV network re- 
runs. 

Instead of basing an actor's 
residual fees solely on a set of 
minimums, as is the present 
practice, the new agreement 
provides that fees for reruns will 
include 50 per cent of new high- 
er minimums as a base for con- 
tinuing payments, plus a per- 
centage of actual salary as the 
yardstick for payment in the fu- 
ture. 

The new formula method 
“tailors residual payments” to 
the salary of the actor, instead 
of paying all actors at one rate. 

All television productions dat- 
ing back to 1952 are included in 
the new payment methods under 
the proposed settlement. 

The pact raises the ceiling on 
employer contributions to the 
pension fund. 

Other improvements include a 
15 per cent raise in wage mini- 
mums and foreign film residual 
payments, plus a strong prefer- 
ence-of-employment clause en- 
couraging wider use of profes- 
sional actors. The clause has 
heavy penalties for violations. 


Senate passes 
Petris bill to 
protect tenants 


Senator Nicholas C. Petris’ 
Senate Bill 857, prohibiting land- 
lords from cutting off basic util- 
ities as a means to force a ten- 
ant to move out of an apartment 
has passed the Senate by a vote 
of 21 to 8. 

The measure guarantees ten- 
ants basic services vital to 
healthful and sanitary living re- 
gardless of the tenant’s relation- 
ship with the landlord. 

Petris noted that SB 857 “is 
the mildest of a series of bills I 
have introduced in the area of 
landlord-tenant relations.” 

Other bills by Petris stop land- 
lords from evicting tenants sole- 
ly for reporting housing code vi- 
olations to a governmental agen- 
cy, allow a tenant to sue the 
landlord for not maintaining the 
apartment in accordance with 
housing codes, and allow ten- 
ants to form housing associa- 
tions to bargain collectively with 
their landlord. 

SB 861 provides for the direct 
election of a tenant to the local 
housing authority and sets forth 
certain basic rights that tenants 
in public housing projects are 
entitled to have, such as priv- 
acy. 

This bill is before the Senate 
Finance Committee after receiv- 
ing a favorable recommendaticn 
from the Senate Local Govern- 
ment Committee. 
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Union representative job open 


There's a job open in Social 
Services Union Local 535’s 
Northern California head- 
gwarters in Oakland, 

It’s for field representative, 
and applicants should send 
their resumes to the union at 
3201 Telegraph Avenue, Oak- 
Jand, attention Irving Kestin. 
Loeal 535’s phone number is 
£55-5007. 

Union experience is desired, 


preferably in white collar or 
public employe unions, but 
other union organizing back- 
ground is acceptable. 

The person chosen will work 
both at organizing and deal- 
ing with local government. 

There are no age require- 
ments and the person selected 


may be either a man or a 
woman. 


Poor et peorer--inner city 
job'essness rate heoming 


The seasonally adjusted jobless 
rate in America’s poorest neigh- 
borhoods jumped from 9 to 10.1 
per cent during the second quar- 
ier of the year, Bureau of Labor 
Siatistics figures showed. 

The actual unemployment rate 
was only three-tenths of a point 
lower than the adjusted figure at 
9.8 per cent. The unadjusted fig- 
ure had skyrocketed to 9.6 per 
cent during the first quarter. 

The 10.1 per cent adjusted job- 
less rate for the poverty neigh- 
borhoods of the nation’s 100 larg- 
est metropolitan areas was up 
trom 7.1 per cent a year ago and 
5.7 per cent in the second quarter 
of 1969. 

The jobless rate for the inner 
cities stood at 4.9 per cent in the 
jirst quarter of 1969. 

Unemployment for the nation 
aS vhole averaged 6 per cent 
during the April-June period. 

The rate for the poor neighbor- 
hoods is now nearly twice the 
vate for other urban neighbor- 
hoods of the same metropolitan 
‘areas where joblessness averaged 
5.8 per cent during the same 
pericd. 

The number of unemployed in 
the inner city ghettos rose both 
on an actual and seasonally ad- 
justed basis with more than 600,- 
00 persons out of work. 

Employment in inner cities de- 
clined from 5,800,000 in the first 
quarter to 5,500,000, on an actual 
basis, with the BLS noting that 
16 per cent of those counted as 
working were employed only 
part-time. 

The civilian labor force in the 
areas dropped by an unadjusted 
147,000 persons during the sec- 
ond quarter, but remained equal 
to its first-quarter levels on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 

Over the year, the BLS said, 
the civilian labor force in urban 
poverty areas declined by 155,000 
as the population of these areas 
decreased. 

But the percentage of the pop- 
wiation in the labor force also de- 
clined from 56.9 per cent to 55.5 
per cent, indicating that people 
were giving up the search for 
work in ever-increasing numbers. 

Unemployment figures for pov- 
erty areas and the nation as a 


whole do not include those who 
have become discouraged and 
stopped looking for jobs. 

Blacks and members of other 
minority groups continued to be 
hardest hit by joblessness in the 
nation’s slums with a rate of 11.9 
per cent during the second guar- 
ter, up nearly a full point from 
the previous quarter. 

The unemployment rate for 
whites in poverty neighborhoods 
while at a lower level, showed a 
much more dramatic increase, 
jumping from 7.7 per cent to 9.1 
per cent. 


Industrial Union 
meet to tackle 
price, jobless ills 


Top billing will be given new 
ways to protect working people 
against high inflation and un- 
employment when the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Department 
meets in its ninth convention 
October 5-6 in Washington. 

In the convention call, IUD 
and Steelworkers President I. 
W. Abel recalled that since the 
department’s last biennial con- 
vention, “we have lived through 
an era of economic troubles: 

“A rise in unemployment by 
some 2,500,000 men and women, 
to a point where over 6 per cent 
of the people have been without 
work, and a constant escalation 
in the cost of living, which has 
eroded the substantial improve- 
ments in wages and benefits won 
by our affiliated unions.” 

Abel said that the situation is 
further complicated by the ris- 
ing flood of imports which has 
not only brought serious unem- 
ployment, but in some cases 
“wiped out whole sectors of 
American manufacturing.” 

Much of the two-day comven- 
tion will be devoted to combat- 
ing these economic jlls, Abel 
said. 


Tis SEE: 


ADDITION to the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Portrait Gallery in Washington is this 
bust of the late CIO chief John L. Lewis. It was 
presented to the gallery by the AFL-CIO In- 


1936. AFL-CIO 


dustrial Union Department on the 35th anni- 


versary of the founding of the Steelworkers in 


President George Meany and 


Steelworkers President I. W. Abel inspect the 
bust by sculptor Ben Goodkin. 


Emphasis on shorter workday predicted — 


Most union contract bargain- 
ing will continue to center on 
shorter workdays without reduc- 
tion of take-home pay, AFL-CIO 
Economist Rudolph Oswald de- 
clared in response to growing in- 
terest in the four-day week. 

Oswald said a recent detailed 
study shows that only about 8.000 
U.S. workers are now on four- 
day weeks. Major gains have 
been made in shortening hours, 
with some 10,000,000 workers now 
on standard weeks of less than 
40 hours, he added. 

He said that the increasing 
productivity of workers should 
make substantial “reduction of 
hours of work” without reduction 
of pay a reai possibility in the 
next decade. 


If the expected productivity 
gains of the next 10 years were 
applied to shorter hours, “a 29- 
hour workweek . . . maintaining 
the same real take-home pay” 
would be possible by 1980, Oswald 
observed. 

Unions are shortening hours 
by shorter workdays and also by 
longer vacations, more holidays 
and earlier retirement, Oswald 
said on the AFL-CIO’s Labor 
News Conference over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

A four-day workweek includ- 
ing 10-hour days means sched- 
uling problems, particularly in 
around the clock operations, he 
agreed. 

But some unions, he disclosed, 
have negotiated four-day, eight- 


hour work provisions as in a 
Pressmen’s Canadian agreement. 

While workers under union 
contract are getting longer and 
longer paid vacations, he said, 
many non-union workers still 
don’t have paid vacations. 

On retirement, he recommend- 
ed that Congress strengthen So- 
cial Security rather than leaving 


the full burden on _ collective 
bargaining. 
He called growth of private 


pension plans largely the resuit 
of Social Security's failure to 
meet needs. 

But such items as vesting, por- 
tability, funding and reinsurance 
might best be handled by govern- 
ment, he suggested. 


‘Don't ask, require better jobless pay’ 


The AFL-CIO reminded Presi- 
dent Nixon that the deadline he 
set for states to improve unem- 
ployment benefits is now up, and 
urged him to propose federa) leg- 
islation to raise benefit stand- 
ards. 

“There is no excuse for any 
further delay,” AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany wrote Nixon. 

Meany’s letter was sent to the 
President on the second anniver- 
sary of a Nixon message on un- 
employment compensation that 
called on the states to raise the 
ceiling on benefits so that at 
least 80 per cent of the jobless 
would receive half their lost 
wages. 


PICKET LINE—not chorus line—of Las Vegas, 
Nevada, entertainers in the American Guild of 
Variety Artists helped persuade Clark County 
cemmissioners turn down a proposal for a 5 


than star rates. 


per cent tax on gross income of Las Vegas area 
entertainers, most of whom make much Jess 


Nixon in 1969 asked the states 
to meet this standard within two 
years to avert the need for fed- 
eral action. 

But most states have not acted 
and Meany posed the question 
to the President: 


“In view of the record of in- 
action by the states, the plight 
of millions of unemployed and 
the need for restoring purchas- 
ing power in the economy, may 
we expect that you will now ask 
the Congress for federal action. 
as vou clearly implied in vour 
message two vears ago today?” 


During the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, a similar futile ap- 
peal to the states had been made. 
And Meany noted that the AFL- 
CIO warned Nixon two years ag¢ 
that “without federal manda- 
tory standards, the states which 
had repeatedly refused to meet 
their responsibility, would fail 
again.” 

Meany told the President that 
‘unfortunately, we were justified 
in our prediction.” 

He noted that in the past two 
vears, only four jurisdictions — 
Arkansas. Hawaii, Utah and the 
Virgin Islands—have met the 
proposed standards. Only five 
other states come anywhere 
close to the goal. 
cifically, 


reposal 


the President’s 
urged the states to 


1969 ¥ 


set a maximum benefit 0. we- 
thirds of the average wage in the 
State so that benefits of 60 per 
cent of actual wages could be 
paid to at least 80 per cent of 
the unemployed workers. 
Meany read the text of his Jet- 
ter to participants of the AFL- 
CIO Conference on Jobs, noting 


that “I will await the reply with 


a great deal of interest.” 

With 5,500,000 workers unem- 
ployed in June, Meany noted in 
his communication to the Pres- 
ident that the average duration 
of joblessness had risen from 8.2 
weeks in July 1969 to 12.7 weeks 
in June 1971. 

“Your message, quite correctly, 
called unemployment insurance 
an economic stabilizer,” Meany 
said. “It is obviously the first 
line of protection for the unem- 
ployed. But to serve both func- 
tions, it must be based upon an 
adequate benefit structure.” 

The federation president em- 
phasized that 35 years of bitter 
experience prove that only fed- 
eral standards will raise benefits 
to an adequate level. 

“The dismal record of the 
states in the past two years in 
ignoring your call for improving 
benefits underscores this point,” 
Meany said. 
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Business Representative 
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Business Representative 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
im the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local's 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 
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STEELWORKERS LU. 7616 


membership 


Thirty-sixth 

Oakland, California. 
Fraternally, 
ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
oleum and Soft Tile Workers Local 
1290 will be held on Thursday, July 


Valdez Street, Oakland, California, 


A “Must Attend Meeting” will be 
held for the dental assistant and 
office personnel members on Sun- 
day, August 8, 1971, at 2 p.m. at 785 
Market Street (Meeting Room 317), 
San Francisco. Final contract de- 
mands will be decided and three 
members will be elected to the Bar- 
gaining Committee. 

No regular meeting of Local 99 
will be held in August. Next meet- 
ing will be September 1. 

Fraternally, 
LEO TURNER, 
Business Representative 


p Ammen, OR 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


& Labor Committee 

Interviewed for COPE Report, 
the new cassette tape project of 
COPE, Perkins said: 

“I believe that when it is fully 
known what the Administration 
proposal contains in the so-called 
special revenue sharing legisla- 
tion, it will be soundly rejected 
by the public and by the mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

Perkins noted that the Nixon 
proposal would repeal the $9,500.- 
000.000 authorization in the Ele- 
mentary & Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and substitute for it 
an expenditure of $3,000,000,000 


cation. 
measure is adopted th 
tration could withhold prop 
ated funds for education as it 
cannot under present law. 

Perkins said that no one ts 
against the concept of sharing 
federal revenue so long as it 
would not ‘destroy effective and 
efficient programs that are oper- 
ating so well at the local level.” 

The Administration proposal, 
he said, would give some money 
to local communities “in lieu of 
the present programs, which, in 
reality, means shortchanging the 
local communities.” 


» SDE 
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Valdez Street, Oakland, California. safety law could be curtailed by 


Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 
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AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing is scheduled for August 5th, 
starting promptly at 7:30 p.m. It's 
imperative that all board members 
attend to act on reports, arbitration 
decisions, contract committee prog- 
ress, plans on a solidified council 
of Bay Area AFSCME locals, and 
organizing plans for EBMUD’s Wa- 
ter Pollution Control personnel. 

The next Membership meeting is 
scheduled for August 12th, starting 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. Local 444’s 
various committees are preparing 
themselves for our next Picnic/An- 
niversary celebration, refining lan- 
guage for the demands in our next 


send Pension 
DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 

JACK M. REED, 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Court Order. 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 


Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served 
immediately 
lowing each meeting. 

of the Financial 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 
Monday through Thursday. F 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 


Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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STEAMFITTERS 342 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Regular Membership Meet- 
ing scheduled for August 5, 1971 
has been cancelled and our next 
meeting will be held on September 
2, 1971. 
Fraternally, 
JIM MARTIN, 
Business Manager 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send tu Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room = 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 


Fraternally, 


NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


insufficient funds and a weak 
Nixon administration policy, 
AFL-CIO occupational safety 
specialist George H. R. Taylor 
warned. 


Taylor, executive secretary of 
the federation’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety & Occupational 
Health, predicted a growing 
number of requests for special 
safety inspections “as more and 
more plant safety committees 
become aware of how to use this 
law.” 

He said that as a result, the 
assistant secretary of labor for 
occupational safety and health 
will be mainly concerned with 
“putting out fires,’, rather than 
targeting-in on problem areas in 
an orderly way. 


“If that doesn’t cause the 
Nixon administration to take a 
look at their policy of not ask- 
ing for enough personnel to do 
an orderly job ... then they 
have misread “the reason for 


He pointed out that the ad- 
ministration’s funding requests 
will add fewer than 400 inspec- 


tors by the end of fiscal 1972, 
while “at least 1,000 inspectors 
should be in the field” by that 
time. 

Taylor, in a Labor’s News Con- 
ference interview, said the funds 
needed to recruit, train and put 
an effective force of inspectors 
into the plants where they're 
needed “is really minor,” com- 
pared with “other line items and 
other program items being re- 
quested by federal departments.” 

Taylor said that the labor 
movement will not only continue 
its push for full funding of the 
Occupational Safety & Health 
Act, but has already started to 
“gear-up ... from the shop lev- 
el on up” to use the rights and 
protections given unions under 
the law “to help improve the 
workplaces.” 

He said that since “it is very 
unlikely, during the Nixon ad- 
ministration, that we are going 
to have enough fuel to keep the 
furnaces of this act burning very 
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Pardon cur boredom -- 
it’s the same old story 


Management and the daily newspapers are agains 


pass- 
ing around the old crying towel as they talk of dire conse- 
quences from major strikes. 
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But these are the fault of business and government—not 


strikers, 


Full citizenship for youth 


Eighteen year olds now can vote, but because older re- 
strictions of the law still stand they are denied other rights 
of adulthoed. 


We think that to permit a young man or woman to vote 
but deny the right to sign a contract or the right to marry 
without parental consent, fer instance is a contradictory legal 
patchwork. 


To permit a youth to vote but require him to register to 
vote from his parents’ home—which might be miles away 
from his own home—is more of the same patchwork. 


Attorney General Younger, who ruled in favor of the 
latter restriction, claims he had no choice. While the new 
law is specific in allowing under-21s to vote, he says, the 
old law establishing a minor's residence as his parents’ home 
still is in effect. 


We can express only a layman’s opinion on this nice point 
of law. But it seems to us that if a young adult can vote he is 
by definition no longer a minor. 


The residency issue is up to the State Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, the Assembly has passed a bill giving the 18-to- 
20s the right to all adult prerogatives and responsibilities 
except the right to have a drink. 


That knotty point is bucked to us, the voters, by the Assem- 
bly which has made it subject of a state Constitutional amend- 
ment to be acted on at the November election next year. 


We think the legislators should have acted on that pro- 
found issue themselves. Knowing a number of well over 21s 
who can’t hold their liquor, we'll vote to give under 21s the 
right to drink and responsibility of being punished for abus- 
ing their favorite libation. 


In months past we have commented that it was discrimin- 
atory to deny youths voting and other adult rights while giving 
them the chances to be drafted or to be executed if convicted 
of capital crime. 


Some of that discrimination has been wiped away. Youths 
row have one adult right and we should give them all. 


h 


President Nixon’s criticism of 
my health program in his ad- 
o the AMA in Atlantic City 


mark on several 


cress t 


of the 


“The President left out a very 
important peint. Unlike any oth- 
er socia! program, the cost of the 
Health Security Act is not new 
meney. 

“Americans will still be paying 


the same _ $77,000,000,000 for 
health care in 1974, whether we 
have the Health Security Act or 
not. 

“The real question is, are we 
going to continue to pour our 
dollars into the ineffective sys- 


tem we know today, or are we’ 


going to spend these funds in a 
system that gives us full value 
for our money and closes the gap 
between premise and perform- 
ance in modern health care? 

“And 1974 is only the begin- 
ning. By 1980, the Health Secur- 
ity Act will actually be saving us 
billions of dollars through cost 
control — dollars that will be 
wasted if we adopt the ineffec- 
tive plan recommended by the 
Administration, with its multi- 
plicity of separate and unequal 
programs, its deductibles and co- 
insurance, and its $1,000,000,000 
windfall for private health in- 
surance—a plan which even the 
AMA has rejected, and which 
the President wisely chose to ig- 
nore in his address in Atlantic 
City. 

“Nor can any accurate argu- 
ment be made that the Health 
Security Act will lead to total 
federal domination of the medi- 
cal system in America. 


“The Health Security Act does 
nothing of the sort. It means 
federal financing, but it also 
means new and better forms of 
private organization and private 
delivery of Heaith Care, with 
private doctors and private hos- 
pitals free to practice the medi- 
cine of which they are really 
capable. 
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Fhe American Medical As- 
sociation has consistentiv op- 


posed every pregram designed 
to impreve medical care or 
make health care available to 
more people, Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) de- 
clared at a hearing of his Sen- 
ate health subcommittee. 

The AMA now is sniping at 
Kennedy's National Health Se- 
curity bill, which has strong 
labor support. 


ae 


care 


Previously, 
opposed 


Kennedy noted, 
it Social Security, 
non-profit group health insur- 
ance, Medicare, group practice 
and even more training funds 
for new dectors. 


As a result, Kennedy said, 
“the erganization of health 
services is still a shambles.” He 
said that the AMA has put 
‘the lives and well-being of 
American citizens below its 


’ 


own special interests.’ 


SS 


“Only through national health 
insurance can we end the real 
health bureaucracy we face to- 
day — the wasteful, backward 
and inefficient bureaucracy of 
the private health insurance in- 
dustry, for whom every private 
claim is a threat to corporate 
profit and under whom the peo- 
ple have never had an effective 
voice. 

“The real danger to American 
health does not come from the 
proponents of the Health Secur- 
ity Act. It comes from those who 
say the health crisis can be met 
by dabbling with modest patches 
and minor reforms, of the sort 
which have been tried for dec- 
ades in the past and which have 
always failed. 

“If we do not take the steps 
which we have to take today, we 
know the crisis will get worse. 

“If we do nothing once again, 
then we will in fact be laying the 
groundwork for the very danger 
the President seeks most to avoid 
—a complete federal takeover of 
a moribund health system later 
in the decade, because we failed 
to meet the challenge today. 

“Wherever our Senate Health 
Subcommittee has travelled 
across America in recent weeks, 
we have met people concerned 
with the high cost and low qual- 
ity of health care. I have seen 
the health crisis first hand, and 
I am confident that the people 
know its depth. 

“The President’s defense of the 
status quo will, I believe, be re- 
jected by the American people. 
At a time 

—when 
soared; 


medical bills have 


—when docters’ house ealls 
have become a thing of the past; 

—when the voice of the con- 
sumer is ignored; 

—when profits from health 
policies have helped to build new 
skyscrapers for insurance com- 
panies in every major city in the 
country; and 

—when organized medicine 
has opposed every major health 
reform for a generation: 
the people realize the need and 
are ready for the comprehensive 
reform proposed by the Health 
Security Act.” 


Most doubt Nixon 
handling price, 
jobless problems 


Most people doubt that Presi- 
dent Nixon is doing a good job 
against inflation and unemploy- 
ment, the quarterly survey of 
the University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Center disclosed. 


Center Director Jay Schmied- 
eskamp said in Washington that 
only 14 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the poll think Nixon 
is doing a good job. 

Fifty-two per cent said Nixon 
was doing only a fair job. 

Twenty-eight per cent said the 
Administration is doing a “poor 
job.” 

“This is the major reason why 
consumers have continued to 
keep a tight rein on their purse 
strings,” Schmiedeskamp said. 
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MORE THAN 1,000,000 workers are covered by 
two agreements in the Bell System and the 
new U.S. Postal Service. At left, Communica- 
tions Workers of America President Joseph A. 
Beirne announces the strike-ending tentative 
settlement on which telephone workers are 


voting this week. At right, President Francis S. 
Filbey of the American Postal Workers Union 
signs the first Postal Service contract while 
President James H. Rademacher of the Letter 
Carriers waits his turn. With them is Assistant 
Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. 


First postal pact--a $1,710 pay package 


Collective bargaining passed its 
‘irst big test in the new United 
states Postal Service as mara- 
shon negotiations in Washing- 
won produced a two-year agree- 
nent covering all seven postal 
crafts and more than _ 650,000 
workers. 

It provides a total pay pack- 
age of $1710, including raises 
of $1,250 in five steps of $250 
gach, an immediate maximum 
5300 bonus and a $160 cost of liv- 
ing addition in the second year. 

The $300 bonus is for those 
with at least six months service 
and proportionate amounts g0 
to those with less service. It 
does not become part of the pay 
scale. 

There will be no layoffs dur- 
ing the contract period—for any 
reason. 

With agreement in sight, la- 
bor and management bargained 
past a technical deadline July 18 
for arbitration prescribed when 
a dispute is unresolved for 180 
days under the new law trans- 
forming the postal service from 
a government agency to a semi- 
autonomous corporation. 

Postal workers are forbidden 
by federal law to strike. 

At 2:30 a.m. July 19, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery 
Jr. called Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount to the around 
the clock talks. Agreement came 
in late afternoon. 

Union negotiators reeommend- 
ed the agreement to CAPE—the 


Continued from page 1 

Prices also increased for 
houses, used cars, gasoline, to- 
bacco products, automobile re- 
pairs, taxi and air fares, home 
repairs and household durable 
goods. 

The BLS failed to list a May to 
June consumer price comparison 
here but said that prices rose 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent in the 
Bay Area between March and 
June and were 3.8 per cent above 
June, 1970. 

The seven-tenths of 1 per cent 
was the smallest March-June in- 
crease since 1966, the bureau said, 
but it was more than three times 


bargaining coalition of all seven 
craft unions. 

Bernard Cushman, veteran la- 
bor attorney, was chief spokes- 
man for CAPE during the six 
months of negotiations, 

With him in final bargaining 
were Presidents Francis S. Filbey 
of the American Postal Workers 
Union which was born just 
weeks ago by the merger of the 
Postal Clerks and four smaller 
unions, and James H. Rade- 
macher of the Letter Carriers. 


Both parties agreed to further 
negotiations on a number of sec- 
ondary issues that were not re- 
solved. Talks will resume in mid- 
August and any items not re- 
solved after 90 days will go to 
arbitration. 


The final package was ap- 
proved by the presidents of the 
seven craft groups—the Main- 
tenance Employes, Mail Hand- 
lers, Special Delivery Messen- 
gers, Motor Vehicle employes and 
Rural Letter Carriers, as well as 
the Postal Clerks and Letter 
Carriers. 

No further 
quired. 

Postal workers will receive 
their first $250 raise retroactive 
to July 20. They will receive ad- 
ditional $250 increases October 
20, 1971, January 20, 1972, July 
20, 1972, and January 20, 1973. 
The cost-of-living increase will 
take effect July 20, 1972. 

The compromise to a dispute 


ratification is Ke- 


the size of the 1966 increase of 
two-tenths of 1 per cent. 

One important March to June 
Bay Area price increase was 1.6 
per cent on food, comprising a 
4.7 per cent rise in fruit and veg- 
etable prices, 3 per cent on dairy 
products mainly reflecting a 1 
cent per half gallon increase in 
milk prices approved by the state 
as of May 3 and a rise in meat, 
fish and poultry prices of eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Household furnishing and op- 
eration was 2.7 per cent more ex- 
pensive here in June than March, 
including a six-tenths of 1 per 
cent rise in housing costs. 


Shipyards offer is boosted 


Continued from page 1 


bership, Leslie K. Moore of Auto, 
Marine & Specialty Painters Lo- 
cal 1176 told the Alameda Coun- 
ty Central Labor Council this 
week. 


“That just proves that when 
5,200 out of 6,000 vote and de- 
cisively reject an employer offer, 
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the employer will change his 
mind fast,” Moore said. 

The workers are employed on 
the coast, from the Bay Area to 
Seattle and are members of 
Painters, Laborers, Boilermakers, 
Electrical Workers, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Teamsters, Operating 
Engineers, Plumbers & Pipefit- 
ters, Carpenters and Machinists. 


over firings or suspensions pro- 
vides a 30-day “stay of execu- 
tion” for dismissals while the 
grievance is being processed and 
a 48-hour stay for supensions 
except in cases where an em- 
ploye being disciplined is unfit 
to work. 

No worker will be removed 
from the employment rolls until 
the grievance is finally decided. 
Employes who are upheld will 
be entitled to pay for any period 
off the payroll. 

The postal negotiations began 
in January, but not until late 
June did there appear to be any 
realistic hope of a negotiated 
settlement. 

For months, postal manage- 
ment insisted that it would not 
make any money offer unless 
the unions first accepted a strin- 
gent “management rights’’ 
clause. 

A neutral fact-finding com- 
mittee — one of the mandatory 
steps required by the postal law 
in the event of a deadlock—is- 
sued a 20-page report listing the 
many issues in dispute, but made 
no recommendation for settle- 
ment. 


CAPE filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges accusing manage- 
ment of bad faith at the bar- 
gaining table. 

Not until late June did man- 
agement put its first money offer 
on the table—an offer that was 
to be raised five times during 
the course of negotiations, 


Medical care cost 1.1 per cent 
more here, helping to boost the 
health and recreation index six- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 


The over-all national Consum- 
er Price Index was at 121.5, 
meaning that $12.15 bought what 
$10 would have covered in 1967. 
Here it was at 119.9 which trans- 
lated into an $11.99 price tag on 
$10 worth at 1967 prices. 


BIC agreements 


New Alameda County Building 
Trades Council agreements re- 
ported at the last council meet- 
ing are with Alfred Rodriguez 
(Superior Plastering Company), 
David E. Greer, AVC Concrete 
(Design Builders), M. H. Wood 
Masonry and Joseph Perry, plas- 
tering contractor. A donated 
labor agreement was concluded 
with the Everett Chapel. 


Printer delegate 


D. D. Scortt was seated last 
week by the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council as a dele- 
gate from Oakland Typograph- 
ical Union Local 36. 


As railroad workers were in 
the second week of their long- 
delayed, often-forbidden strike 
this week, President Nixon was 
moving for a law to send them 
back to work. 

After a year of trying for a 
contract with 170 railroads, pre- 
serving jobs and conditions, the 
United Transportation Union be- 
gan selective strikes July 16. 

By last Saturday, four lines in- 
cluding the Southern Pacific 
were struck and UTU prepared 
to strike a half dozen more. 

Talks in Washington broke 
down Monday over management 
insistence on its own version of 
work rules, particularly those 
eliminating most traditional dis- 
tinctions between road and yard 
crew assignments and cutting 
out extra pay for longer runs. 

Word then leaked out that the 
Nixon administration was pre- 
paring legislation to impose a 
settlement — as Congress had 
done before in rail management- 
labor disputes at the adminis- 
tration’s request. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor 
W. J. Usery Jr. said that, though 
“we have no specific moves to 
discuss at this time, other ave- 
nues (than negotiations) toward 
a settlement must be consid- 
ered.” 

UTU’s year-long confrontation 
also constituted a struggle for 
the right to strike and finally 
the right to strike some employ- 


Nixon moves for law fo 
send rail strikers back 


ers selectively in a nationwide 
disnute. 

The UTU’s 265,000 members, 
who are operating employes of 
the roads, have been free to: 
strike selectively since June 7 
when the United States Supreme 
Court uphe'd a lower court rul- 
ing that the practice was valid. 

Earlier court injunctions plus 
action by Congress and Presi- 
dent Nixon had halted strikes of 
UTU and three other rail unions. 

Major issue is the roads’ pro- 
posals for changes in work rules, 
which UTU says will undermine 
jobs and safety. 

Management warned UTU 
that it would put them in effect 
unilaterally if the strike occur- 
red. UTU rejoined that it stood 
by the principle that changes in. 
rules affecting jobs and condi- 
tions must be negotiated. 

The employers’ work rules cut 
jobs and pay—which manage- 
ment insisted was necessary to 
pay for wage raises. The changes 
are much more drastic than 
those recommended by a Presi- 
dential “emergency” board. 

Struck roads by this week, be- 
sides SP, were Union Pacific, 
Southern Railroad and the Nor- 
folk & Western. 

Prior to the SP walkout last 
week, the UTU had offered to 
discuss possible means of spar- 
ing SP’s San Francisco Penin- 
sula commuter trains but the 
railroad said no. 


Disability pay hike hearing 


today; welfare 


A labor-backed bill to increase 
disability unemployment bene- 
fits by $18 a week was due for a 
State Senate committee hearing 
today after passing the Assem- 
bly. 

In another major legislative 
development a Reagan adminis- 
tration-employer move to deny 
welfare help to families of strik- 
ers or workers honoring picket 
lines was defeated in committee. 

The disability insurance meas- 
ure is Assembly Bill 1423 by 
Democratic Los Angeles Assem- 
blyman David C. Pierson. It 
would raise the maximum week- 
ly benefit for workers suffering 
off-the-job disabilities from the 
present $87 to $105. 

It passed the Assembly with- 
out one no vote—68 to 0—and 
is before Senator Alan Short’s 


Senate Industrial Relations 
Committee, today, Friday, July 
30. 


The hearing is set for 9:30 a.m. 
in Room 4040, State Capitol. 

Defeat of the measure to deny 
help to strikers’ children—Sen- 
ate Bill 383 by GOP Senator 
Clark Bradley of San Jose—came 
after California Labor Federa- 
tion Vice President Harry Finks 
called it “one of the worst types 
of strikebreaking anti-labor leg- 
islation to come before the Leg- 
islature in years.” 

Republican Senator Lou Cus- 
anovich, of Sherman Oaks, then 
moved to hold SB 383 in the 
Senate Health & Welfare com- 
mittee, and his motion was pass- 
ed with Republican and Demo- 
cratic support. 

Employer representatives and 
Governor Reagan’s State De- 
partment of Social Welfare sup- 
ported the measure. A call for 
denial of welfare aid to strikers 
had come some months ago from 
Alameda County supervisors. 

Finks asked the committee to 
decide what would happen to 
workers’ children in a manage- 
ment dispute in which employers 
declared a strike against one 
firm was a strike against all. 

The answer, he told the Sena- 
tors, is that Reagan’s Social Wel- 
fare Department would deny as- 
sistance to victims of such a 
shutdown initiated by employers. 

Bradley’s bill, Finks declared, 
is being pressed by “a small 


ban defeated 


group of anti-labor employers 
who would do anything they 
could to destroy unions.” 

He cited labor’s stand that 
welfare aid must be decided on 
the basis of need. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Spiro makes friends 
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could learn much by observing the 
work that we've been doing? 
SPIRO: Positively! 


STRONG MAN 1: A pleasure to 
meet you, 

STRONG MAN .2; Likewise and 
you'd better believe it. 

STRONG MAN 3 rubs his abdo- 


men, says nothing but nods and at- 
tempts a smile without success. 

SPIRO: Yes, 1 certainly appreciate 
not hearing those querulous com- 
plaints and constant recriminations 
about denial of freedom, equality and 
democracy to poor people. Iam glad 
to be able to talk with three such stal- 
wart heads of state who know where 
it’s really at—to coin a new cliche. 

STRONG MAN 3 (smiling): Yeah. 
I sure do know where it’s at. In a 
Swiss bank account under my brother- 
in-law’s name, 

SPIRO (hastily): Oh, I didn’t mean 
that. Not that 1 don’t see your point. 
1 mean like the way you look after 
your unsophisticated, mainly illiterate, 
desperately poor people and show 
them the ways of responsibility. You 
haven't given them the vote yet, 
have you? 

STRONG MAN 1: Certainly they 
can vote—but only for me. 

STRONG MAN 2: They dowt vote. 
After all, 'm the smartest one around 
and I know what's good for them. 
Why give somebody else a chance to 
take over? 

STRONG MAN 3: What's voting? 

xk kk 

SO THERE you have it folks, 
another installment of Spiro’s 


sparkling record of making 
friends for the free world — in 
contrast to those antagonistic 
black leaders in the U.S. with 
their constant claim that all 
men are created equal. 

What a querulous idea THAT is! 


